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MADONNA OF ST. FRANCIS. 


THE FATHERLAND. 


Wuekre is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 
In such scant borders to be spanned? 
Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven, wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 

Where God is God, and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a broader span 

For the soul’s love of home than this? 
Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heayen, wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another, 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother,— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland ! 


JAmMres Russert Loweii 


To believe in the heroic makes heroes. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FAMOUS MADONNAS.—SECOND SERIES. 


No. VI.— Madonna of Saint Francis. 
BY HARRIET FOSTER. 


IIS painting hangs in the Tribune of the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence, and is one of 
the masterpieces of Andrea del Sarto. It 

is a large picture, attracting one by its size as.well 
as by its loveliness. It also is conspicuously 
placed, so that a casual visitor will remember it 
among the smaller though no less beautiful pict- 
ures by which it is surrounded. The best place 
to study Andrea del Sarto is in Florence, where 
he lived his sad life, and where most of his work 
is preserved. One soon learns to recognize his 
pictures. There is alwaysa_ softness of outline 
and a richness of color that are very marked. 
The same type of face appears in all his Madon- 
nas. Some groups have quite a grand air; and 
in many he places the Virgin on the ground, either 
sitting or kneeling. 

The Madonna of the Harpies is sometimes called 
the Madonna di San Francisco. The somewhat 
incongruous ornaments on the base of the pedestal 
on which the Virgin stands give it the first name, 
and the sweet-faced Saint Francis at the left of the 
picture furnishes a reason for the second. The 
Virgin with the Christ Child is a figure of great 
beauty. She stands on the throne-like pedestal, 
supported by the two cherubs. The face is that of 
Andrea’s wife, who was his model and whose beau- 
tiful though somewhat ignoble features appear in 
all his pictures of the Holy Family. The noble 
pose and the graceful drapery, as she stands with 
her glance on the cherubs at her feet, make this 
central part of the picture an attractive whole. 
One often sees this part without the accompany- 
ing saints. But the Saint Francis, who holds the 
cross and the Saint John at the right, are very fine 
figures, and add greatly to the power of the picture. 
Saint John is represented with a book and often 
with an eagle. When he was in Rome, an attempt 
was made to poison him; but it is said the poison 
left the cup in the form of a serpent, and he drank 
the wine unharmed. Some of the old painters 
have represented him with a cup out of which a 
serpent is coiling. Saint Francis established the 
brotherhood which bears his name. The dark 
brown tunic of the Franciscan order is often seen 
in Italy to-day. He is usually represented with 
pierced hands and side, these signs of the suffering 
of Christ being given to him on account of his 
extreme sanctity. 

Andrea del Sarto began to paint before he was 
twenty years old, and his early work is admired 
more than some of that done later. Every one 
who visits Florence wishes to see the frescos in 
the Annunziata. The beautiful lunette over the 
door leading to the sacristy, called the Madonna del 
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Sacco, has the reputation of being the best of his 
work in’ fresco. He was a pupil in the school of 
Piero di Cosimo, having left a goldsmith’s shop 
for the artist’s studio, and studied Da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo very faithfully. He succeeded so 
well that it is said Michael Angelo remarked to 
Raphael on one occasion, “There is a little fellow 
in Florence who will bring sweat to your brow, if 
ever he is engaged in great works.” 

In the midst of all this promise Andrea fell in 
love with a beautiful but unprincipled woman, 
and in spite of the warnings of his friends married 
her. Soon after this marriage he was invited to 
the court of the French king; and he removed his 
studio to Paris, where he painted the “Charity” 
that is now in the Louvre. But his wife, whom he 
had left in Florence, and who was dissatisfied to 
have him away from her immediate influence, in- 
duced him to obtain a leave of absence. This was 
granted after he had promised to return, and a large 
sum of money was given him by Francis I. with 
which to buy pictures in Italy. Andrea hurried 
back to Florence; and; instead of obtaining the 
pictures and returning to fulfil his engagements, 
he spent the money for his and his wife’s pleasure. 
Then followed a time of bitter trial and disappoint- 
ment to Andrea; for his wife’s demands became 
more and more exacting, and he found himself 
obliged to spend his time in painting to get money 
to satisfy her luxurious tastes and those of her 
numerous relatives. His few friends began to 
leave him; and he became a most wretched man, 
feeling acutely his disgrace. This shame followed 
him to the end of his life; and he died when com- 
paratively young, abandoned even by the wife for 
whom he had sacrificed his friends, his honor, and 
his fame. It is all a most painful story of what 
might have been, had a strong character been 
united with his great genius. He was called 
“ Andrea the Faultless,” but his life is rather a 
satire on that name. A part of his story is very 
touchingly told by Mr. Browning in his poem 
called “ Andrea del Sarto.” 

All the old masters seemed to delight to paint 
their idea of Christ and his mother, and they have 
left us many of these ideas. It very often hap- 
pens that the grandeur and power of these pictures 
are in direct proportion to the spiritual nobility of 
the painter. 


God is not dumb, that he should speak no more. 
If thow hast wanderings in the wilderness and 
Jind st no Sinai, *tis thy soul.is poor. 
LowELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CURIOUS LITTLE BLUEBERRY. 


BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


OWN in the corner of the pasture where 
there had been brush fires a colony of 
blueberry seeds took up their abode. 

There were several couples, and they all built 
little green houses; and day by day the vines 
which formed their houses grew thicker. 

They built a little church in the midst of their 

. settlement, which was very noticeable, since there 
were no children around it. All the other houses 
were soon bright with little pink and white blos- 
soms, which were the baby blueberries; for they 
would not be blue until they were fully grown up 
into men and women. 

The sun grew warmer and warmer every day ; 
and the little green houses grew pinker and pinker, 
and the little children grew very round and yery 
fat. 

Everything prospered in the little spot. There 
was peace nearly all the time except when a 
mother got jealous of some one’s else children 
who were a little pinker and rounder than hers. 


‘ were brought up. 


These disputes were always settled by the oldest 
person in the place, Grandfather Brown, who 
was too old to build a house, but was contented 
and happy, stretching his awkward brown stem 
along the ground out and in between the fresh 
little leaves that covered his neighbors’ homes. 

The biggest and handsomest house and the 
roundest children belonged to a couple at one end 
of the colony. ‘The mistress of this house was 
very particular as to the way in which her children 
She set a good example to her 
little ones, — never was seen leaning over her neigh- 
bor’s fence to gossip, but stayed quietly at home 
except on Sunday, when she went to church, and 
on Wednesday, when she attended the “Sewing- 
Circle,” and heard the news. Her husband was 
an industrious man, and aided his wife in every 
way to make their family a model one. 

It is very true, however, that the most carefully 
taught children do not always turn out the best. 
It is the oldest child of this model household of 
whom I have to relate. 

Some time, unfortunately, it seems, little Jack 
Blueberry had loitered by the corner where the 
lazy people congregated, and had here heard won- 
derful tales of the great world outside. He had 
listened as long as he dared, and then had run 
home, remembering it all, and boldly resolving to 
go out and see for himself all there was to see. 

At night he would whisper to his younger 
brothers and sisters the things that he had heard; 
and, when those came to an end, he made up such 
stories as he thought most likely to happen away 
out beyond Blueberry Town. He told these 
things with such enthusiasm as to impress his 
hearers with great admiration for his knowledge. 

“There are beasts with horns, and people so big 
that they can eat a coal-bin full of folks as large 
as father and mother!” 

“ Why-ee!” shivered all the little berries, while 
their very little faces grew pale against their little 
green night-dresses. 

“Yes-siree! and these big, big people carry 
great shining, silver-covered barrels to catch us 
in, and then they cook us and eat us. Sometimes 
they put us in a big, big plate, Timothy Root 
said, and put a roof over us, and bake us in a 
furnace.” : 

“ Dear me, how dreadful!” The little ones trem- 
bled away down to their toes, and Jack com- 
manded them to — 

“Go right to sleep, and never, never tell a thing 
I say to you, or I'll never tell any more.” 

About two weeks after Jack began to loiter at 
the corner when he went on errands, his mother 
put his first grown-up suit on him. Until now he 
had worn pink and crimson suits, like the children. 
This new suit was a pale blue, and it was made ex- 
actly like his other clothes. In fact, all the men, 
women, and children wore suits made alike: the 
only difference in them was in color. They were 
very plain, with a little frill at the neck. 

Jack felt very grand indeed, and resolved to 
steal away to the village to hear more about the 
big world. 4 

When he reached the corner, he was delighted to 
find Timothy Root leaning against a post, telling 
his wonderful tales. Jack straightway forgot 
everything, and stood listening, his eyes as big as 
pin-heads. 

Timothy had finished one story, and began 
another, when somebody said,— 

“Jack, here, wants to see the world, Tim. Why 
don’t you take him along to-day? ” 

“Want to go, youngster? ” 

Of course, he wanted to go; but he was worldly- 
wise enough to answer, when advised to ask his 
mother, that she was busy, and he’d go without 
asking. He was inclined to think that his grown- 
up suit absolved him from all parental authority. 


Timothy looked at the sun and then at the town 
clock, and said : — 

“Well, come along then, boy. Can you walk 
five miles?” Jack thought he could. So they 
started off, rolling down the main street until they 
came to the town limits. 

Jack’s heart sank when he saw the weary waste 
of country which stretched out before them; but 
he rolled on, getting all out of breath trying to 
keep up with Timothy Root, who paid no attention 
to his small companion, but kept up a rapid pace 
all the time. By and by, though, he stopped, and 
rolled sidewise, pulling Jack with him. 

“Slide in here,” he said in a whisper, “and 
watch. There is a ‘picker’! ” 

Jack didn’t know what a “picker” was, but he 
did as Tim bade him; and both blueberries snug- 
gled down beneath some dried leaves in the midst 
of a settlement resembling their own town. 

Jack: peered out curiously, and could see a 
great shining dish thrust close up beside him, 
while he trembled lest the enormous feet of the 
“picker” should trample on him. 

It was not long before this danger was past; and 
Tim crept out, and took a rapid survey of the 
country. 

“Tired?” he asked. 

“ Not a bit,” answered Jack, bravely, although he 
was a bit out of breath, and his boots pinched his toes. 

“Come along, then; and we'll get over another 
mile or two before dark.” 

Jack dreaded to think of the dark that was to 
come; but he remembered how old he was, and 
resolved to prove to Tim that he was old enough 
to see the world. 

Tim was not so entertaining as he had been tell- 
ing stories, but kept on in silence, while Jack 
bobbed along beside him. 

By and by a big bell began to ring right beside 
them; and Tim grasped Jack by the hand, and 
pulled him under a raspberry bush. 

“What is it?” said Jack, his teeth chattering 
with fright. 

“A cow. Sometimes they eat us, but usually 
they step on us and crush us to death.” After 
this reassuring statement, Jack began to think that 
it was much nicer to hear about these thrilling 
adventures than to witness them. One thing that 
comforted him was the thought that, if he ever 
lived to reach home, he could describe the outer 
world in much better language than any that 
Timothy Root had ever used. He felt that even 
Tim’s greatest tales had not done justice to the 
dangers of the big world. 

After the cow moved away, Tim crept out very 
cautiously. “We are almost over to the wall,” he 
said; “and I have some friends there who will 
give us some supper and a place in which to sleep.” 
- Jack was glad to hear this; for he was weary, 
very hungry, and somewhat sleepy. 

They reached Tim’s friends with no further 
adventures; but, when Jack saw where he must 
eat and sleep, he was really homesick. Even his 
new suit and the fact that the people called him 
“ Mister ” did not comfort him. He lay down on 


‘some soft moss, and tried to go to sleep. 


It was warm, and his poor little feet were swollen 
and sore from so much travelling, and his heart 
was heavy with remorse and fear; for some time 
he had heard that, when Timothy Root went on 
his travels, he always stayed along time. When 
he thought the day all over, he decided that it had 
not been a pleasant one; and he wondered why he 
had not been content to stay comfortably at home. 

He thought of the four little beds at home, with 
the rosy little faces resting on the soft green pil- 
lows, while the stars peeped through the cracks in 
the roof, and where sometimes the soft wind 
swayed the cots just enough to lull the children 
away to sleep and happy, dreams. 


“Dear, dear,” how hard it all was, and the very 
worst of it all was that it had been all through his 
own fault! In the midst of these unpleasant 
thoughts, he fell asleep, and did not awake until 
late the next morning. 

Much to his dismay, he found, when he inquired 
for him, that Tim had gone. Poor little Jack was 
left alone, far away from home, with terrors and 
obstacles between him and the dear mother whom 
he longed for with all the strength of his childish 
heart. He resolutely kept back the tears, and 
started on to find his way home. It was surely 
going to be a hot day, for the locusts were whist- 
ling and the air was dry and still. The little fel- 
low rolled on bravely until he almost ran into 
a giantess who was picking blueberries in big 
handfuls, and tossing them into an immense pail, 
—a pail so large that Jack could only see a part 
of it. He popped under a thick sweet-fern bush, 
and lay there, his heart thumping dreadfully. 

It did not take the “ picker” long to find all the 
berries on that spot; and, as soon as she moved 
away, Jack crept out, and rolled on again. His 
one desire was to reach home. 

He was quite happy for atime, for the air was 
full of the music of birds. While everything was 
quiet, he grew careless, and almost rolled against 
the foot of a big black cow, who thought he was 
a fly, and switched her tail against him so hard 
that he rolled a long way; and then he fainted. 

When he came to himself, he was alone and 
safe, so he started slowly on again. ‘ 

It was almost dark when he reached home, and 
he found the doors closed and the shutters drawn. 
He was so very tired that he could hardly get up 
the steps; and, when he tried to roll over the door 
stool he stuck, and there his mother found him, 
and took him in. 

He was very ill for many days; for-his nerves 
had sustained a severe shock, and, when he re- 
covered, he looked like an old, old person. 

His skin was wrinkled and dried, and he never 
played with the boys again. 

People asked him about his journey; but he 
never cared to tell what he had seen, and he 
always told all the boys who wished to see the 
world, “ You had better stay at home.” 


VACATION SONG. 


Wuen study and school are over, 
How jolly it is to be free, 

Away in the fields of clover, 
The honey-sweet haunts of the bee! 


Away in the woods to ramble, 
Where merrily all day long 

The birds in the bush and bramble 
Are filling the summer with song. 


Away in the dewy valley 
To follow the murmuring brook, 
Or sit on its bank and dally 
Awhile with a line and a hook. 


Away from the stir and bustle, 

The noise of the town left behind: 
Vacation for sport and muscle, 

The winter for study and mind. 


There’s never a need to worry, 
There’s never a lesson to learn, 

There’s never a bell to hurry, 
There’s never a duty to spurn. 


So play till the face grows ruddy 
And muscles grow bigger, and then 
Go back to the books and study : 
We'll find it as pleasant again. 
Frank Dempster SHERMAN. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Kye 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THAT DREADFUL NOTE. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 
BY LUCIE D. WELSH. 


T was late the next morning when he awoke; 
and there was hardly time to eat his break- 
fast before he had to start for school. It 

wouldn’t do to speak about the note then; and, 
besides, how could he stop to go down cellar and 
get behind the potato barrel to find it? 

“You don’t look very well this morning, dear,” 
said mamma, as she gave him his dinner-pail. “If 
you feel sick when you get to school, Miss Bent 
will let you come home, I am sure. Good-by, 
dear.” And she kissed him. 

How mean and small he felt as he hurried 
along! He kept saying to himself: “It would 
make mamma feel bad. It would make mamma 
feel bad.” But he knew that was not the whole 
reason. He had not given her the note. 

The gong had just struck when he went into the 
school-room, so there was no chance for Miss Bent 
to speak to him. How glad he was for that! He 
was just as good as a little boy could be all the 
forenoon, 

“Mrs. Howe has a wonderful influence over 
Jamie,” thought Miss Bent. “He is a different 
boy from what he has been all this year. I did 
think she would send me an answer to my note, 
though.” 

When the noon recess came, she told Jamie how 
pleased she was with him; and poor Jamie blushed 
a fiery red. People sometimes blush with pride, 
but Jamie didn’t that time. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon there was a 
rap at the door. 

When Miss Bent opened it, who should appear 
but Mrs. Howe, Jamie’s mamma. 

Jamie’s heart came into his mouth. 

“She’s found it! She’s found it!” he thought. 
“She’s come right down to tell Miss Bent how 
wicked I am.” 

But Mrs. Howe was still unconscious of Jamie’s 
naughty act. She had felt troubled because he 
had seemed so pale and sick that morning. 

“JT didn’t know but he might be working too 
hard at school,” she explained to Miss Bent, “or 
that he might be troubled about his lessons.” 

You see, Jamie was all the little boy she had; 
and she noticed everything about him, more than 
she would, perhaps, if he had had brothers and 
sisters. 

What Miss Bent would have said will never be 
known; for just then the door opened, and Miss 
Ainsworth, the principal, entered. 

She came in almost every day, and the children 
were all very fond of her. Sometimes she heard 
them read, and sometimes she tried to see how 
quick they couid be with their number work, and 
sometimes she had little talks with them about 
things that happened in the school yard. 

To-day, after a few pleasant words with Mrs. 
Howe, she turned to the school. 

“T am going to tell you a story about a little 
boy; and I want you to tell me what kind of a 
little boy you think he is.” 

The children were all attention. 

“Once there was a little boy who was not al- 
ways good in school. I don’t mean that he did 
anything very naughty; but he was noisy and 
idle and heedless, and troubled the children who 
sat near him. His teacher talked with him a great 
deal, and tried to make him see that he was form- 
ing bad habits; and he would seem to feel sorry, 
and the next day would do just the same things 
again. At last his teacher thought it best to send 
a note to his mamma, and let her know how 
troublesome he was getting. She gave the little 


boy the note.” Here Jamie felt as if his teeth 
were knocking together. 

“On the way home,” continued Miss Ainsworth, 
“he met a boy who was a good deal older than he ; 
and what do you suppose that big boy did? He 
told the little boy to tear up the note, and not give 
it to his mother. Do you suppose the little boy 
did it?” 

The children were breathless with interest, and 
only a few tried to answer. Jamie’s head was on 
his desk now. He actually felt faint. 

“How did she know?” he thought. “If she 
knows so much, she knows about the potato bar- 
rel. She must be a witch.” It never occurred to 
him that Will Tower might have told Miss Ains- 
worth. 

“No, he didn’t,” said Miss Ainsworth, after a 
dramatic pause. “He said he wouldn’t do sucha 
naughty thing; and he carried the note to his 
mother. Now what do you call a boy like that? ” 

“A good boy,” “A brave boy,” came from 
different parts of the room. 

“So do I,” said Miss Ainsworth, “a good boy, 
and a brave boy, too. I shan’t tell you who it 
was; but I know, all the same.” 

During the story Mrs. Howe had been as inter- 
ested as the children; and now she looked the 
school over, wondering what little boy it was who 
had moral courage enough to stand out against 
the bad counsels of an older boy. 

She saw Jamie’s head on his ‘desk, but did not 
understand the reason. 

Just then the gong for recess struck, and Miss 
Ainsworth went out. 

Miss Bent turned to Mrs. Howe, and said : — 

“Tam so glad Jamie did do the right thing last 
night. Older boys do have so much influence 
over little ones.” 

Mrs. Howe looked surprised; but, as it was time 
for the children to file out, she could ask no ques- 
tions. Her heart sank within her, however. 
Could it be that Jamie was the little boy, and that 
he had destroyed the note finally? 

When Miss Bent returned, Jamie came with her. 
He was as pale as a ghost. 

“Jamie says he does not feel well,” said she, 
“so I let him come back into the school-room.” 
Now was the chance. He must clear his con- 
science as quick as possible. 

“Mamma,” said he, speaking fast, “Miss Bent 
sent a note to you last night, and Charlie Stone 
said, ‘Tear it up’; but I didn’t. I only put it 
down cellar behind the potato barrel. I thought 
it would make you feel bad if I gave it to you; 
but I guess it made you feel badder because I 
didn’t.” And Jamie burst into tears. 

“© Jamie, Jamie, how could you?” 
tears came into mamma’s eyes, too. 

“T think it was all a mistake,” said Miss Bent, 
gently. “We grown-up people make mistakes 
sometimes, and that is the way we learn what is 
right to do.” ‘ 

Jamie and his mamma had a quiet talk after 
school was done that night with Miss Bent and 
Miss Ainsworth; and, really, Jamie was a better 
boy after that. 


And the 


THE TWO OCEANS. 


Two seas amid the night 
In the moonshine roll and sparkle, 
Now spread in the silver light, 
Now sadden and wail and darkle. 
The one has a billowy motion, 
And from land to land it gleams : 
The other is Sleep’s wide ocean, 
And its glimmering waves are dreams. 


STERLING. 
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A cottage will hold as much happr- 
ness as would stock a palace. 
James Hamitron. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY TALENTS.—A DREAM 
PARABLE. 
BY JULIA 8S. ADAMS. 


In a napkin clean and white 
Folded I, with motive fair, 
All the talents that my Master 
Had intrusted to my care. 


Then within my mind’s dark closet, 
Pushed entirely out of sight, 

There they lay, and all forgotten, 
Buried in the deepest night. 


Soon the dust of years had fallen 
With a mantle thick and gray; 

And their brightness all was tarnished, 
As they in their corner lay. 


Like a miser thus I hid them, 
Waiting for the joyful day 

When the Master came to claim them, 
Thinking I would hear him say, sUllin? 


if ( 


“ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
Worthy of my deepest trust!” 

But, when I the napkin opened, 
Lo! the talents lay in dust! 


In a dream I saw this vision, 
And I wakened with a start. 

Had I hidden all my talents 
In the recess of my heart ? 


Was it then too late to alter ? 

“No!” some angel answered near: 
“Let your courage never falter. 
Onward now, and never fear.” 


“Let the years of youth’s bright morning 
Buried be, with all that’s passed ; 
But let every future moment 
Make you faithful while they last.” 


ing 
+ 


after thee, ® Gov.— Psarm 42. 


It is want of diligence rather than 
want of means that causes most faal- 
ures. ALrrep Mercier. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOING WITHOUT. 
BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 


HEY were planning to give her 
outfit to a schoolmate who had 
decided to work for Christ in 

far-away Alaska. ‘ 
“It’s lovely, doing without,” Kitty 
Lowe declared, looking sentimentally 
martyr-like; “and I’ve begun to real- 
ize it. I shall give, I think,—yes, Ill 
give up that visit to Rose Trafton. The 
$10 will be quite a help, I daresay.” 
And Kitty complacently smoothed her 
yellow kids. 
“Youre so generous!” sighed Lou 
Watters. “Now I can give only $5. 


out. Besides, perhaps somebody will 
remember me at Christmas.” Yet a 
tightening of merry Lou’s lips showed 
that her denial of self was really with- 
out the expectation of reward. 

Ruth Lovett added her mite next. 
“No chocolate creams for me this 
year,” she said heroically. 

“Tf that’s the case,” laughed Sue 
Vennor, “we won’t need to give any 
more toward the fund; for we'll ‘ self- 
denige’ more than she will if we let 
her carry out her threat! But— well, 
here’s a five,— my fancy-work money, 
heigh-ho!” 

- “Your say now, Dell,” prompted 
Kate Penee, when the other twenty 
had each given her offering; but Dell 
Baden shook her head. 

“I’m poor,” she said, flushing pain- 
fully. “Id like truly to help, and I'll 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NANNIE’S QUEER PLAYMATE. 


BY EMMA COOLIDGE WESTON. 


ANNIE has been acquainted with this queer 
playmate for four years, although she will 
hold up four fingers and count them to 

tell you her age. But the birthday was some time 
ago, when her cake was trimmed with four choco- 
late creams, four nuts, four raisin turtles, with 
four cloves in each for legs, and a figure four 
made of four times four little pink peppermints. 
That was before her brown biddy came off the 
nest with nine little, downy brown chickens; and 
they have now grown as large as their mother. 
So, you see, Nannie was quite a large baby when 
she first noticed the queer playmate. 

It is not the squirrel that made Nannie laugh one 
morning. That was when she slept near the 
window looking into the beech-tree. Waking 
early one morning, she kissed her mother with 
loud smacks to bring the eyes open. But a squir- 
rel in the tree, eating his breakfast of beech-nuts, 
heard the kisses, and thought it was a good-morn- 
ing from his brother, so he answered with a lot of 
merry smacks. 

To make friends with the queer playmate, Nan- 
nie first waved her hands at it; and, when it 
answered by the same motions, she was delighted, 
and tried to give it a kiss with her warm, wide- 
open baby mouth. What do you suppose she 
thought when her lips and nose touched only the 
bare wall? 

One evening, when Nannie was older, the light 
was placed in a chair. Then she was astonished at 


the tricks of the queer playmate. As she went 
toward the light, the friend grew so tall that its 
head and waist lay up against the ceiling; but, 
going away from the light, she saw it become so 
small that its head hardly reached on to the lounge. 

It was about this time that Nannie went out one 
day for a ride in her little sleigh, with mamma for 
a safe “horsy.” The sun was bright and the sky 
was like a large, deep bowl turned over the white 
world. The snow was hard and smooth; and the 
little sleigh glided swiftly in the large field, while 
the little girl clapped and shouted merrily. 

But soon the little feet must try the snow. How 
they scampered about,— the mamma horse and the 
baby colt, running races and catching each other! 

Pretty soon Nannie spied the queer playmate 
running with her, so she turned to chase it. She 
ran and ran away to the end of the field, and 
might have kept on running until night if mamma 
had not seen that Nannie was trying to catch her 
own shadow. So the little girl was persuaded to 
try to catch mamma’s shadow as they both ran 
back to the house and the warm fire. 


CLOVER. 


Anpv so I love clover. It seems like a part 

Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my heart; 

And, wherever it blossoms, oh, there let me bow, 

And thank the good God as I’m thankin’ him now! 

And I pray to him still for the strength, when I die, 

To go out in the clover and tell it good-by, 

And lovingly nestle my face in its bloom, 

While my soul slips away on a breath of perfume. 
JAMES Wutrcoms Riry. 


do any sewing you may give me; but I 
can’t give money, much as I want to.” 


“She does dress awfully poor, that’s a fact,” 
whispered Ruth after the caucus. 

“But Judge Peters gave her $20 only yesterday 
for finding his pocket-book,” Kate whispered back, 
elevating her eyebrows as she thought of “such 
meanness.” 

But the minister’s text next Sunday was, “ But, 
if any man provide not for his own, and specially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” And Dell 
felt a thrill of divine approval as she remembered 
the well-filled coal-bin and whole barrel of flour 
at home, where for months that had stretched 
into years there had been no such abundance. 
Ah! the temptation to hand out, in well-assumed 
nonchalance, a crisp greenback, had almost over- 
mastered her, until the thought of the dear ones 


at home, who were doing so much for her sake, — 


helped her to overcome. 

But the listening angels recorded a heartfelt 
promise that afternoon that some time, when Dell’s 
school-days were over and she had become self- 
supporting, she would “ self-denige” for the sake 
of the missionaries whom now she was unable to 
help, since her duty was the one which lay nearest 
her,— the duty of helping father and mother. 


The unthankful heart discovers no mercies; but 
let the thankful heart sweep through the day, and, 
as the magnet finds the iron, so it will find wm 
every hour some heavenly blessings: only the iron 
in God’s sand is gold. BEECHER. 


I did so want a stylo, but I’ll do with- 


— A 


ae? 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE FOUR-YEAR-OLD 


BY EMMA PEIRCE. 


OANNA is the little maid’s name, though that 
is left for grown-up time, “Jo,” “ Baby Jo,” 
and “ Dodie” being the diminutives to which 

she responds now; and her home is in the land of 
the mocking-bird and the jasmine. 


A SUMMER SUNDAY. 


LOVE the cheerful summer time, 
With all its birds and flowers, 

Its shining garments green and smooth, 
Its cool, refreshing showers. 
I love to hear the little birds 
That carol on the trees ;. 
I love the gentle murmuring stream } 
T love the evening breeze. 
I love to think of Him who made 
These pleasant things for me, 
Who gave me life and health and 


strength, 


And eyes that I might see. 

I love the haly day of rest, 

So peaceful, calm, and still. 

To Sunday School and church I go 
To learn my Father's will. alt 


there is nothing to pre- 
vent the cows and hens 
from straying to the 
front, if so inclined, as 
they sometimes are. 
This home is in one of 
the prettiest of South- 
ern places, built’ right 
in the forest, where the 
town and the pine woods 
play at hide-and-seek 
with each other all 
through, with most 
charming effect. The 
gardens are sweet with 
roses and honeysuekle 
these April days; and 
over all floats the breath 
of the pines, like in- 
cense. Mocking - birds 
are flitting everywhere, 
a delight to ear as well 


= i} 

YY I), as eye; and red-birds 
a )) flash like bits of flame 
WW) Yi) in the sunlight. 

On Jo’s veranda rail 
clambers a _ beautiful 
rose, brilliant with blos- 
soms; and over the 
fence Cherokee roses 
make cascades of bloom. 
Of the latter Jo is very 
fond, but as most of 
them are out of her 
reach, she comes to me 
as I sit under the trees 
writing, and invites me 
to lay aside my pen, 
and go with her after 
roses. Now, of all 
prickly, briery things, 
Cherokee roses—or, 
rather, rose-bushes — 
are the worst; and, 
after numerous encoun- 
ters with them, when 
hair, sleeves, and skirt 
were held as in a vise, 
I am inclined to beg off. 
But Baby Jo’s brown 
eyes are very appeal- 
ing; and, when she 
promises, if LT iget 
“sticked up,” she will 
“undo” me, I have to 
yield. And we _ soon 
return, I the worse for 
wear after my battle 
with the thorns, but Jo 
the happier for 
apronful of roses. 

It is not roses alone 
that Baby Jo loves, but 
every flower that grows ; 
and we make frequent 
expeditions after them 
directions. She 
will come for me when 
I am sitting in my fa- 
vorite place under the 


) 


’ 
\ 


her 


SELECTED. 


And a very pleasant home it is,—a good-sized, 
roomy house with a veranda on three sides, in the 
midst of a great three-acre enclosure. Big South- 
ern pines are all about, with oaks and elms of dif- 
ferent kinds, and one or two cedars and patriarchal 
Pride of Indias, making just enough, and not too 
much, shade. At the back are various out-build- 
ings for the negro servants, for horses, cows, hens, 
ducks, pigeons, etc. It is all one open space; and 


pines, and in most per- 
suasive tones urge me to go with her when | have 
finished my letter. “ You write slow,” she says; for 
her baby stock of patience is almost exhausted at 
the length of my epistles. Finally, when we are 
started, flowers in the yard attract her attention; 
and she stoops to gather them. I propose that we 
go on and leave those so near home until our return, 
but “ Wait till we done pick these” is her reply, 
in true Southern dialect; and, when I suggest this 
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way as the better, she is sure “that-a-way” will 
lead more directly to the favored places. 

Not a flower eludes her in these walks, and she 
comes home with all her little hands can hold. She 
marvels at my want of taste in getting leaves in- 
stead of flowers; for she does not share my inter- 
est in the trees, and wants to know why I pick 
“bushes” when we came for flowers. Ferns she 
thinks worth while and recommends to me; and, if 
a single one escapes my notice, she immediately 
calls my attention to it, and wants to know why 
I do not pick that. Baby Jo evidently means to 
be thorough in all she undertakes. 

Jo has two sisters and two brothers and just 
now many little mates; for Northern people stray 
down to share in the sunshine and warmth of their 
more favored Southern brethren, and some of them 
are allowed to share the hospitality of Jo’s home. 
With these Jo immediately becomes.a great fa- 
yorite; and, counting up the children in this and 
the neighboring house, there are an even dozen, 
this number being often augmented. 

And such good times as they have together! 
The other night they played “I spy” in the 
grounds until nine o’clock, the finder going after 
the others with a lantern. Jo was greatly inter- 
ested in the prospective game. When the supper- 
bell rang, she came and took hold of my hand, and 
led me to the table, telling me in great glee that 
they were to play “coop and hide” after supper 
out of doors. And a pretty picture they made, all 
the moving figures in the broad pathway of light 
coming from the wide-open doors, and the lantern 
glimmering in and out, like a great glow-worm, 
among the trees. 

One of Jo’s pets is a little goat, which she likes 
to lead about -by a string. 
do not always agree about the direction they had 
better take; and, when she comes along, tugging 
with all her little might at one end of the rope, and 
the goat pulling with all his strength at the other, I 
suggest her going the way the goat wants to, in- 
stead of wasting so much force dragging him after 
her, as the only object of both seems to be to 
wander aimlessly about the yard. But my sugges- 
tion does not meet with favor. She evidently 
thinks that course ignominious, and disdains my 
advice; and so they go tugging away, until one of 
them tires, and gives up the contest. 

When I had occasion to pack for a trip away, 
Baby Jo was all attention. She watched me 
earnestly for a while, then left my side; and, as 
I was so much occupied, I did not notice what she 
was doing. Presently, turning to take my new bon- 
net to put in the trunk, it was missing, and nowhere 
could be found. Then I discovered that Jo was 
packing, too, putting everything she could find into 
another trunk that was to be left behind, and was 
stowing things in as closely and pressing down as 
hard as she had seen me do. And there, at the 
very bottom, was my precious bonnet which, mira- 
bile dictw ! was not ruined, and, with a little pulling 
out of aigrette and flowers, was as good as new. 

Jo is one of the comfortable, cuddling kind of 
babies ; and when, after supper, she sees any one in 
a big rocker, she will back up to them to be taken. 
Then down goes the little head on your shoulder, 
and often, too, down go the lids over the merry 
eyes, and she is taken thence to her crib. 

Sometimes, when we are dressing for breakfast, 
there will come a diminutive knock at the door, 
and Baby Jo will appear, her hands full of 
flowers, which are as fresh as the morning and 
herself. They seem inseparable, the beautiful 
Southern flowers and the little human flower, and 
will always be associated in our memories. May 
her life always resemble theirs in purity and 
sweetness, and may they eyer, in maturer years, 
give the exquisite pleasure they do to the “ Little 
Four-year-old.” 


But the goat and she . 
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CONSIDER THE LILIES. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


Benuaru the woodland’s shadowy bound 
The meadow’s green wave swells; 
And, borne above its grassy surge, 
The lily swings its bells. 


In harmony with lily-bells 
The birds, on happy wing, 
Alight on swaying fern and sedge, 
And choral praises sing. 


Afar, from shore of Galilee, 
Adown the stream of time, 

The Master’s words float, sweet and clear, 
And thrill the lilies’ chime : — 


“Wherefore, O heart, let fret and care 
Disturb thy peace within? 

Behold the lilies,— how they grow! 
They neither toil nor spin; 


“Yet, verily, I say to you, 
No kingly vestments rare 
Can, with the lily’s fair array, 
In glorious grace compare!” 


O spirit-chime of lily-bells, 
Ring out thy faith-borne peal! 

Bid toilers cease o’er-anxious thought, 
God’s raiment gift reveal ! 


Above all earthly wherewithal 
The soul’s true life abides. 

God’s kingdom and his righteousness 
All earthly need provides. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNDER THE FLAG. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


ERRENCE and Harvey Green were sitting 
on the piazza steps, talking briskly with 
Willie Pratt and the two Snow boys, 

Frank and Percy. i 

Grandpa Green appeared to be reading the 
newspaper, but he did not get on very fast. Any 
one looking closely at grandpa might have thought 
that his ears were wider open than his eyes; but 
Terry and Harvey, Willie, Frank, and Percy were 
so full of the matter they were talking about that 
no notice was taken of grandpa at all. 

“Whew! isn’t it hot ?” cried Terry. 
were over in the grove now.” 

“Only two days to wait,” said Harvey, gleefully. 
“Then, o-oh the fun!” 

“J kinder hope Lex and Domp will come over, 
and just see how we ’Merican boys do things, when 
the Fourth comes,” said Willie Pratt. 

“What! and bring their little old flag?” cried 
Frank Snow, his eyes stretching open so wide his 
brother Perey giggled. 

“Ho! who cares for their little old red and 
yellow rag!” said Terry Green, his chin in the 
air. 

“Yes, but I don’t want any Spaniard boys 
in the same grove with me,” said Harvey Green. 
“And, as to the flag, if they dared stick that up 
in sight anywhere, ’d—I’d — come home and get 
grandpa! ” 

All five of the little lads turned at that, and 
stared at Grandpa Green; but his eyes were shut, 
and the newspaper was lying in his lap. 

“What'd you expect he’d do?” asked Percy 
Snow, the youngest of them all. 

“Well, I guess you’d see what he’d do!” said 
Harvey, with a smart twist of his head. “Gran’pa 
Green’s an old soldier, he is. And if Lex and 
Domp Castro, those Spaniard boys, came over to 
Willow Grove while we Uncle Sam boys were 


“T wish we 


having a Fourth o’ July feast, and dared to run 
up red and yellow stuff opposite our flag, I guess 
there’d be fun when gran’pa got there. Yes, I do.” 

Grandpa Green slyly opened one eye, and nearly 
laughed right out at the peep he got of Harvey’s 
little spunky person. “Looks for all the world 
just like the bantam rooster just after he’s fetched 
one of his saucy little crows,” thought grandpa. 

“Has your gran’pa got a sword?” asked Frank 
Pratt. 

“JT rather think so,” replied Terry Green; “and 
it’s a beauty, too. It would cut a chap right in 
two.” 

“Well, 0’ course we don’t want to cut up Lex 
or Domp,” Frank went on; “but, when you go for 
your gran’pa, he better bring his sword along.” 

Just then there was a stir in the piazza rocking- 
chair; and Grandpa Green stretched out his arms, 
yawned, and caught up his paper. 

“QO gran’pa,” began Terrence, eagerly, “ we've 
been talking all about the Fourth.” 

“Have you, indeed!” exclaimed grandpa, look- 
ing very much interested. “And what are you 
little chaps going to do when the Fourth comes, 
I should like to know ? Some great doings, I dare 
say.” P 

“We're goin’ to have a— a—rousin’ time,” said 
Terry, “ goin’ over to Willow Grove, and goin’ to 
put up a big flag of Frank Snow’s, goin’ to set a 
table, and have speeches and a c’llation! ” 

“Dear me!” cried grandpa; “and am I to be 
invited, I wonder ? ” 

There was a general giggle at this. 
said soberly : — 

“Gran’pa, we may want you to come oyer to the 
grove and bring your sword.” 

“Bless me, child, what for? ” 

“Well, you see, ever since early in the spring, 
there’s been a couple of Spaniard chaps in school; 
and there isn’t a boy in our room that can bear 
the sight of them. And we boys were telling each 
other what we’d do on the Fourth, all about our 
cakes and lemonade and bananas and candy; and 
we were saying how we’d put up the flag when— 
what do you think! ” 

“Dear me, what?” asked grandpa, all interest. 

“That Lex and that Domp Castro said they 
could go over to Willow Grove and put up their 
flag, too!” 

“Do they speak English ?” asked grandpa. 

“Oh, yes, they were born in England, I be- 
lieve,” answered Willie Pratt; “but they’ve got a 
little good-for-nothing flag they show the boys 
sometimes, and, my! doesn’t it make us jump !” 

“ And, gran’pa,” began Harvey, who was looking 
red and excited, “if they should come over to Wil- 
low Grove when we were there with our flag and 
our treat, and if they should run up their little old 
flag, wouldn’t you come over, and make them take 
it down ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I would!” said grandpa, stoutly. 

“And you'd please bring your sword, wouldn't 
you ?” asked Frank Snow. 

“No, because then they’d run away before I 
could catch hold of them, neither must you let 
them know I’m coming. You must just leave me 
to deal with such boys; but I promise you I'd 
make them take their flag down, and what’s more 
Tl make them salute our flag! ” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” cried the Greens, Willie 
Pratt, and the Snows. Perey, who was young and 
a little timid, said: “I’m glad you ain’t a-goin’ to 
bring the sword. It might scare the Spaniard boys 
into fits, you know.” 

The Fourth was “glorious” in very truth. 
Willow Grove was beautiful as it could be; and 
after the fine flag was carried across between two 
trees, and the board placed on two logs was loaded 
with good things, all at once there came such a 


Then Terry 


lovely surprise! A wagon drove near, a man 
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jumped out, and there if Grandpa Green hadn’t 
sent a little freezer of ice-cream! Spoons and 
dishes they had already, so fire-crackers were to be 
set off, then the feast would begin. And no 
“Spaniard boys” had shown their faces. 

Ah! but, while the fireworks were cracking 
merrily, there they came, sure enough! 

At a little distance off they stopped, drove a 
thick tree branch into the soil, and ran up a flag of 
yellow cloth, barred off with two red bands. 

“Go for gran’pa,” said Terry Green, in an 
excited whisper to his brother Harvey. 

It seemed as if it took a long time for Harvey 
to do his errand; but it was very hot, the house was 
two or three streets from the grove, and, when he 
came panting back, he was alone. 

“Gran’pa’s coming right over”; he said, “but he 
wants to be sly, so’s to be sure to catch them. He 
says we better sing something; and, if he comes, 
not to act as if we saw him.” 

All five of the “’Merican boys” began singing 
“Yankee Doodle” at the top of their lungs; and 
the young Spaniards at that began a song also, 
but theirs was slower, more sober-sounding. 

Pretty soon Grandpa Green’s tall form was 
seen by his little grandsons and their friends, com- 
ing carefully along. The other two boys did not 
see him. 

All at once it was so still in Willow Grove. You 
would have thought even the birds had gone to 
sleep. The five chums had stopped singing, and 
so had the boys under the yellow flag with its bars 
of red; and great, tall Grandpa Green had a hand 
on the shoulder of each youthful Spaniard. 

“JT—I wonder what he’ll do to them!” gasped 
Percy Snow, with a little catch in his throat. 

Grandpa was talking, and no mistake ! 

The boys peered and peered, but grandpa kept 
on talking. 

“He's givin’ it to them hot!” said Terrence. 

“They don’t seem much ’fraid,” ventured Percy. 
- “See how they look right up in grandpa’s face.” 

“Ah! see that!” softly exclaimed Willie Pratt. 

Lex and Domp were taking down their flag. 
They folded it neatly, tucked it out of sight, and 
began following grandpa. 

“'They’ve got to ’pologize,” again spoke Terry, 
as Grandpa Green and the two boys walked over 
toward the well-spread board. 

“My dear boys,” began grandpa, and his dear 
old face was as bright as the day, “ here are your 
two schoolmates whom I have invited to come over 
and see what a beautiful time they could have 
under our own beautiful flag. They tell me they 
have not had a. very good time since coming here 
to live. No one has ever asked them to sit down 
under the fine old stars and stripes before. No 
one ever thought of saying kindly that of course 
it is right they should love their own flag. But, 
when I asked if they would like or their parents 
would like to see our flag in one of their groves, 
they said quickly, ‘Oh, no.” And down came their 
flag. 

“Now I am Grandpa Green,”—how tre-men- 
dous-ly tall grandpa looked as he drew himself up 
as high as he could,—* I’m an old soldier, and every 
one of these five American boys is the grandson 
of an old soldier; and I want these two lads, young 
foreigners, perhaps,— who haven’t had a very 
good time in our village up to to-day,— to see how 
the grandsons of old army men can treat a couple 
of guests belonging to sons of another nation. 

“Boys! this is our flag!” And grandpa looked 
down at Lex and Domp, then pointed to the stars 
and stripes. ; 

Even grandpa was not prepared for what fol- 
lowed. Each of the two lads with a swift, grace- 
ful motion put a little dark hand over his heart, 
and bowed low before “ Old Glory.” 


Grandpa Green looked around. “These lads 


have taken down their flag, and have saluted yours,” 
he said. “Now I am going home.” 

He turned away, as immediately Terry sprang 
forward and said boy-fashion : — 

“Oh, I say, Lex and Domp, we’re going to have 
a jolly treat; and we better be about it, or the ice- 
cream’ll all melt. You sit right down, and we’ll 
tell stories to one another in a minute. Do you 
know the history of your flag?” 

Oh, yes, the boys could tell quite a little about it; 
and pretty soon seven lads were laughing and talk- 
ing as merrily as though such a thing as their 
being of different nations had never entered their 
heads. 

Soon after the feast, tender-hearted Percy Snow 
sidled up to Domp, and said softly, “Would you 
be happier to put up your flag?” But Domp 
laughed merrily. 

“No, no,” he said, “your grandpa said we 
must learn to feel happy under your good flag; 
and we do.” 

“Tt all came out fine, didn’t it, grandpa?” Ter- 
rence said at night with a beaming face. 

“Never make the mistake of fighting a flag, my 
boy, if you can possibly win over the cause of 
your own flag by kindness,” said grandpa. 

“Tll remember that, grandpa. But suppose 
people do wrong, and won’t be won by kindness ?” 

“Then you may have to fight, my boy.” But 
grandpa spoke so sorrowfully that Terry did not 
say any more. 


PARASOLS. 
Tuis morning in the wood I found 
A lot of lovely parasols,— 
Such darling red and yellow ones, 
And just the size to suit my dolls. 


I gathered, oh! such heaps and heaps, 
And meant to take them home with me; 

When nursey came, and broke them all, 
And was as scared as scared could be! 


She said that they would poison me, 
And they would make me very dead 
If I should eat them, though they looked 
So very pretty, — pink and red. 


And now there isn’t any left,— 
Not even one for my best doll. 
How very stupid nursey is! 
As if I'd eat a parasol! 
—St. Nicholas. 
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BETSEY. 
BY FANNY D. BERGEN. 
LARGE, beautiful, spreading apple-tree 


overhung the dining-room door and back 
porch of a quiet home in a New England 
city. In this house lived several ladies who loved 
birds. They made friends with the many kinds of 
songsters that frequented their pleasant yard. A 
large dish of water in summer time always stood 
on the north lawn where the birds could go to 
drink or bathe and cool themselves at leisure. 
One day a robin stood beside this vessel of water. 
She stopped, picked up a bit of mud, then hopped 
up on the edge of the dish while she bent over and 
dipped her bill into the water. Naturally, the 
mud mixed with the water, and was lost. You 
should have seen the puzzled air with which that 
robin stood, vainly wondering as to what it all 
meant. Soon she went to the other side of the 
dish, again filled her bill with mud, and flew off to 
the apple-tree, already fragrant with pink and 
white bloom. 
Here the ladies who were watching the bird 
saw that a nest was already under way. They 
were delighted, and at once began to cultivate a 


nearer acquaintance with the robin whom they 
named Betsey. In the morning they used to scat- 
ter crumbled johnny-cake on the porch for her. 
If Betsey came for her breakfast before it was 
ready, she would strike the boards of the porch 
floor so violently that the tap, tap, tap, would call 
some one from indoors. Betsey soon learned that 
her call was never unheeded, and she did not have 
to wait long for her food if she came too early. 
One hot afternoon, as Miss Anna sat sewing on 
the porch under the apple-tree, Betsey came 
around the north corner of the house. She 
hopped quickly, came close up to the porch, then 
turned her head, and stood still a minute. ‘Then 
back out of sight’ on the north lawn. Soon she 
returned with the same hurried manner. She ap- 
parently had something on her mind, but had no 
words to explain her trouble to her friend. The 
bird returned again and again, always hurried and 
perplexed; and, without doubt, she was asking for 
help. At last Miss Anna left her sewing, and fol- 
lowed the robin. Betsey had hopped near the 
bathing-dish, and there was standing in despair; 
for in the middle of the dish was a great toad. 
Miss Anna lifted the dish, carried it a little dis- 
tance, then slipped the toad to the ground. After- 
wards she refilled the dish with fresh water, and 
put it in its usual place. As she walked back to 
the porch, she turned her head before she reached 
the corner of the house; and Betsey was already 
enjoying her afternoon bath. 


GOD’S LOVE FOR HIS CHILDREN. 

SOMETIMES think of this old earth as a 

ship, with its passengers, out sailing across 

an infinite deep. The word “planet,” as per- 
haps you are aware, means simply a wanderer, 
because, to the eyes of the first astronomers, 
while the stars seem to keep their places, the 
planets wandered back and forth across the face 
of heaven. The earth, then, is a ship sailing 
across the deep of the upper sky, from what port 
we know not, to what port we can only conject- 
ure. 

But we find reason to believe that there are wis- 
dom and love at the helm; and if indeed God 
has made us in His own image, if love in us is the 
reflection of His love, then we must believe that 
God, as He looks over the universe, cares compar- 
atively little for the hulks of planets and worlds, 
cares very little for mountains, for continents, for 
oceans, for clouds, for skies, but cares most of 
all for the love of childish human hearts, that look 
up to Him and give thanks, however feeble and 
poor the expression. 

And we must believe that, though the earth were 
wrecked, though it should burst out with flame 
some day,— astronomers say it is possible,— and 
though all should be on fire, and the rising flames 
should eat up the clouds and the atmosphere, and 
even seem to lick the stars from the surface of 
heaven, and there only be left ashes falling in si- 
lence in silent space, still, man, His child, and the 
love of the human heart would be the one thing 
that all the universe was for; and, if these be 
saved, God Himself would count the universe 
no loss. For love is the one thing for which the 
universe exists, for which worlds exist, for which 
stars shine and planets circle about them. Love 
and the happiness which comes from love is the 
end, the object, the crown of life. 

Minor J. Savacr, D.D. 


Slow are the steps of freedom, but her feet turn 
never backward. Lowetn. 


Among the many acts of gratitude we owe to 
God, it may be accounted one to study and con- 
template the perfections and beauties of his work 
of creation. JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Once more another volume of very Other 
Sunday is ended. Again the blue pencil of the 
Editor is put aside for two months. The visits of 
our paper cease, only to be faithfully resumed in 
September. 

Looking back, we find many agreeable memo- 
ries. Contributors of articles have been patient 
and generous,— patient, in waiting the turn when 
publication could be made; generous, by accept- 
ing the compensation, all too small, which we are 
compelled to offer. By the way, friendly reader, 
one hundred and two different authors have con- 
tributed original stories and articles to our columns 
the past year; and fifty-seven letters were re- 
ceived and published from our young people. We 
feel quite proud of our large and talented array of 
writers. 

Many manuscripts remain over. We beg con- 
tinued indulgence and patience. If Hvery Other 
Sunday should become Hvery Sunday, then there 
will be less slowness in the use of contributions. 
As it is, space is small and manuscripts are many. 

The Editor hopes to play a little by the sea. 
Hopes to mount his wheel now and then or “go 
a-fishing.” But simply to look at the ocean and 
hear its music is a vacation. 


~ “In gentle moods I love the hills 
Because they bound my spirit; 
But to the broad blue sea I fly, 
When I would feel the destiny 
Immortal souls inherit.” 


We shall miss the regular talk with our Sunday 
Schools; yet in the summer days pleasant will be 
the thought of saying soon again: “How do you 
do? I hope you have had many delightful experi- 
ences.” ‘To one and all of our readers,— young 
and old, far and near, teacher and pupil, preacher 
and parishioner,—the Editor gives cordial vaca- 
tion good wishes. 


LETTER-BOX. 


(More interest, we think, has been shown in the 
Letter-Box the past volume than at any other time. 
This has been proved by the large number of letters 
which our young readers have sent, and also by com- 
ments made to the editor through the mails and by 
personal visits at the sanctum. It is difficult to pro- 
vide anything especially novel in this department, but 
we think the variety of matter has been very satisfac- 
tory. We give our hearty thanks to those who have 
assisted in making this a full Box from number to 
number, and invite a renewal of interest when the next 
volume opens.) 


Humpoupt, Ia. 
Dear Editor,—I am eleven years old. I have not 
seen any letters written from Humboldt, so I thought 
I would write one. I enjoy working out the anagrams. 
I like to read the Every Other Sunday, and I think 
the Madonnas are lovely. Igo to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School. There are nine girls in my class. My 

teacher’s name is Miss Welch. 
Sincerely yours, 
FLORENCE G. WEIST. 


CuEtsEa, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—1 go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Chelsea. I'm a little boy eight years old. I wrote 
this little story about the buttercup. It would please 
me very much to have it printed. If you like it, I have 
a longer one. Brn Purrrs. 


Sr. ANTHONY Park, MINN. 
Dear Editor,—I have seen no puzzles from St. An- 
thony Park yet, so I ventured to compose one. It is 
an anagram. I hope it will be satisfactory for print- 
ing. Hoping to see it in the next paper, I am truly 
yours. Dorris Hazen. 


STERLING, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— If you think my enigma worthy of 


publication, I should like to see it in the Every Other 
Sunday, at your earliest convenience. 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPHINE L. BARTLETT. 


Harrrorp, Conn. 
Dear Editor,—I like the Every Other Sunday very 
much. I work out some of the puzzles, but very seldom 
get the right answer. I also like to read the letters. 
There are six in my Sunday-School class. 
This is my first letter, and I hope it will be satisfac- 
tory. Yours truly, 
PauLInE MrERRow. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES-IN NO. 20. 


EnigMA XXXIV. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
ANAGRAM. In this world a man must either be 
anvil or hammer. 
TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 
Lent | 
Ural 
Trumpet 
Haman 
Kmerson 
Rabbit 


‘ Luther 


DovusLE Acrostic. 
LatcH  } 
CustO m A ry | Love- 
VisiT or | Hate 
EntrancE J 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 21. 
EnigcMA XXXYV. Emily Hopkins 
Wixon, Brewster, Mass. 
Enigma XXXVI. Youth's Companion. 
ANAGRAM. ‘The price of wisdom is above rubies. 
A TANGLE. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
James Russell Lowell. 


and Margie 


Cross-worp. Hyacinth. 


OUR FAITH. 


[Tux following papers, of which this is the 
last, were prepared by different writers for the 
Cambridge (Mass.) First Parish Unitarian Sunday 
School, and read on successive Sundays to the 
pupils. We have been favored with a copy of 
each address, and gladly print them, believing that 
the good service they have performed at one 
school can be repeated in many others. The 
use of “Our Faith” has been widening month 
by month, until this fine summary of liberal Chris- 
tian belief is quite familiar to a large number of 
our Sunday. Schools. The five articles in “Our 
Faith” are as follows : — 


The Fatherhood of God. 

The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 

Salvation by Character. 

The Progress of Mankind onward 
and upward forever. | 


NO. V. THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND ONWARD 


UPWARD FOREVER. 


AND 


Two or three weeks ago an elderly gentleman 
in Cambridge had a visit from a merry little boy 
of seven, his grandson, living fifteen hundred 
miles away to the West. At home the little fel- 
low was always busy collecting shells, insects, 
minerals, and so forth. Indeed, his mother said 
she always found his pockets full of frogs, worms, 
beetles, eggs, and bits of iron ore, lead ore, gran- 
ite, and slate, along with his tops and marbles. 
This sometimes made a rather nasty mixture in 
his pockets; and shouldn’t you think it would? 

The little boy always called his grandfather dad- 
dad,— the way he pronounced the name when he 
couldn’t speak plain. So one day dad-dad de- 
termined to take him to visit the Agassiz Museum 
in Cambridge, sure that it would delight him to see 
such a mighty collection. The little chap fairly 
shouted with joy at the sight. At home he had 
seen a few shells; but here were a thousand varie- 
ties, some no larger than a pin’s head, and some 


big enough to crawl into and shut the lid down. | 


He had seen only a few birds; but here were all 
kinds, from ostriches six feet high to humming- 


. birds that looked like little jewelled breast-pins. 


He had seen only a few fishes; but here was every- 
thing that lives in the water, from whales seventy 
feet long to octopuses with whip-lash tentacles 
that could pick up a small boy clear across the 
room, to little minnows and small-fry perch just 
hatching out of the egg. No wonder the young 
seven-year-old fairly squealed with delight. 

When at last the two had got through their visit 
and were out on the porch in front, the queerest 
kind of a solemn, awe-struck expression came 
over the face of the little fellow. He could 
hardly speak, he was so moved; but, finally, he 
looked up, and contrived to gasp out, “My! dad- 
dad, ain’t there lots to study!” The museum had 
come over him like a lightning flash out of the 
darkness of night, a flash of revelation of the in- 
finity of the works of the creative power from 
which all things spring. “Why, you can study 
forever, and always find something new!” ‘This 
is what he meant by, ‘My! dad-dad, ain’t there 
lots to study!” Of course, dad-dad smiled at the 
queer expression; but he also felt very serious 
and very much touched, for he knew that the little 
boy had awakened to his first startling sense of 
“The progress of mankind onward and upward 
forever.” : 

This is the way the sublime feeling always gets 
started. Something great and grand must rouse 
the mind to feel what it was made for and what a 
rich inheritance it has. Thus it begins to know 
God and to feel what it means to be God’s child. 
The mind is invited to a feast to which there is no 
limit, which is simply inexhaustible; and such an 
invitation gives it a sense of the boundlessness of 
the divine hospitality. How can one distrust an 
entertainer, a bountiful host, who has opened up 
to him such a vision for time and eternity? All 


$ 


we need do is to go forward in perfect trust that — 


He that has thus brought us into touch with such 
an unspeakable inheritance will lead us on and on. 
_ Now, just as the Agassiz Museum started the 
sublime ideain this little boy, so may a thousand 
other things start it in your minds. Read about 
the wise, the good, the merciful, the heroic of all 
ages, and you will begin to feel that these all 
belong to you, that they are sent of the All-Father 
to inspire you, and to throw wide the gates to you 
to a life of intelligence, love, service, beauty, and 
joy. The life of Jesus was as much lived for you 
as for Paul or Peter. The only way to know and 
love God is to feel with grateful hearts what an 
infinity He is evermore displaying to kindle and 
quicken you. Once heartily feel this, once joy- 
fully enter on the riches of your inheritance, and 
all fear will vanish that He will ever forget or for- 
sake you in time or in eternity. No, you will see 
and know that you are heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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